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ABSTRACT . * - . ^ 

D^ta derived fro.m the- 1970 National Fertility Stu_dy 
(NF^ II*' included post-married women, inf oriiiatior on ^a^ll compositional 
factors for *each respondentia and an^ 18-item section on sex-role 
ideology) were used to test^ the following hypotheses: farm women aj:e 
more traditional in sex-rol^ ideology^J;fcan no^farm women; the higher 
'the isex-rolfe txadi,tionalibm , the' higEer the actual fertility; the 
higher farm than ^nojif arm* fertility will be* sustained after age at 
fi^rst marriage, educaticrn, marital instabrlity, labor force* 
participation, » religion, race, and duration of 'marriage have been 
c6ntrolled; th^ <f ar m-nonf arm .fertility differential will disappear 
after these same varrables^ and sex-^role ideology have JSeen^ ' ^ . 
controlled. Sex- role ideology included dimensions^^of c^tured 
nprmative orientations ie: 'female rights *'o^ acees^to extraf amilial 
.roles; beliefs about; the consequences t& a^gvoman and' her family of 
procreation that sucl^ norms 'presuppose; aB4 ^beliefs regarding^ iiinate 
p'hysiological, j^sycfho'^logica 1, or mental capacities con(iit'ioned by 
gende'r. Results indicated support fcr hypotheses I and "li *and lack of 
support for hypotheses III and IV; towever, it was suggested-that " 
although *res^dencj% had the smalle st' sta*tistically significant 
regression weigltW the very uneven division of ' the s^J^ple ^t)et'ween 
fcarm' and nonf arm'\categories (6% vs -54%) migKt account for aar- 
undepestimatiprf^^, the effect of residence, particularly sj^ce rural* 
nonfarm ^was subsumed in the.nonfarm category. (JC) ^ - ^- ^ ^ 
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One tradition within demography 'has viewed rural-urban differ- ■ ; 
ences in fertility as a function of , the demographic transition, (Abu-Lughod> 
1^64) According to this perspective, no rural-'uy'ban differences exist 
.in the initikl stage of the demographic transition, when birth rates 
every^^here are high and uncontrolled* During the transitional phase, ' 
rural-urban differences .in* fertility are thought to emerge when fertility / 
control is f irst^nitiated among the urbari upper classes. As contraceptive 
technology is diffused successively to 'th^ urban lower classes, Ithe 
rural-to-urban migrants^ and *the rural nonmigr^nts, f ert-ility^ dif f er- 
entials fey i^ural-uirban' reSideuce increase. When the birth rate bfecomes 
low* and. cont;r oiled in the .terminal phase* of the 'demogt^aphlTc transition., ^ * 



«:uoi:ivrui.c and cultural dominance of the' rural hinterland by the city 



tender's rural and yrban differences in 'fertility fionsignif icant; 



Despite the pr-edictions .of t^^ansitiqn theory, a large rural-urban* 

■ , ■ ■ . •■ ■ ' " . ' . ; 

difference in fertility is still observed in those countri€(§M3f no'r^thern 



and' vest ern Europe where' the demographic ' trajisit ion has been underway 
longest CAalen; 1963; Freedman et al , , 1959a; Glass, X968)» * The 
pjB>sistence of this differential in ,the United States has also, befen A)cu- 
mented (Beagle > 1966;.4rBrunner and Kolbj^ 1933; Duncah, 1950; Duncan "and 
Relss, 1956; Sydenstricker and Notestcin, 1930; Th6itipson'and Ja(jk;sQn,^1940; 



U.S, Bureau of the Census, 1973a), although notable exceptions pave occurred 
(Goldberg,\1959 ^nd I960; -Freedman and Slesinger, 1961; Duncan J 1965; 
SleaingerT'l974) • ' Farthermore^o recent study* by Rice and Beegle (1972). 



found that'the rural-ur.ban fertility differential was greater in 
metropolitan than in' nonmetropolitau^arfeas. This finding suggests that 
•as the nation proceeds into 'the .post-industrial stage, rural-urban 
differences, may become more pronounced rather than smaller. 
* In addition to a continued rural-urban .gradient- in fertility, ^ 
N gradient pattern for conservatism in a- variety of attitudes. Jbeliels,' 
and norms^'has been frequently reported -(Glenn and Alston, 1967; Glenn 
and Hill, 1977; Willits et ^1 ., 1974). One study presented^ evidence 
that^e inverse relatiotrship between population sizfe'' and social 
cons eirvat ism h^s -grown stronger over time (Willits et' al. ,"^1973)".= ' ' 

, ^ « ■■ — ■ e> 

A^few sociologists have suggested a -theoretical linkage between" tfie 

, gradient patterns for social conservatism an^ fertility, but no / * 
' ■ ■ '\ . ^ ' 

national7lfevel studies to date have empirically examined thiS' "\ 

' \ ' ' . \ . . ' . y ' ^ . 

relationshiiiv ^Consequently, the purpose of .this study is to examine 

\^ ' / - \ . r . ^ - ' ' s 

sex-role 14eology, a ^salient aspect of socihl conservatism, as.^a 
critical interpretive link in the* residence-cf ertility relatiofMiip. 

The residential categories of interest in this 'study are farm and 
nonfarin residence. If residence is ^ indic^^jtOT- of social isolation, 
fariQ dwellers should be the most isolated. *The stability of the ^ 
f^rm^nonfarm fertility differential in juxtaposition td .thk shrinkage 
of the ru^al-urban differential after the end of the postwar baby boom • 
(Rii>kfu9S and Sweet, 1975), supports .the distinct importance of farm 
residence for fertility. 



; 1^6 .Categories -of ^Explanapory Variable^-- 



One reason why rural wom^n haVe higher f^rt,ility th&n^ urban wohiek 

'is tha-t the two populations have differing social dbmpositions;' , Since 

•fertility varies by certain social charaet'eristicff, kuch as age" at/ . 

/Carriage and I'&bor^ force participktion, variations in childbearin^ ^ 

, between farm arid- nonfarm womerf may rfesult'from the r^esi'denfi^l dis'tri- 

bution;df those social characteristics. A corollary to' this point of 

. view is tliaf; if the city increases its dominance of the hinterland -su^ 

thatf. rural, and urban populations cofne -to -share more similar sociaL •- 

ehar^a^teristic^i ther. fertility differences between the two populaC-ions - 

will diraiiiiVh. Th6 social ch^racteristics^een as Accounting* for 

* '* ' . ' * ^ 

differeifcp.in* rural^urt.an fertility may be termed compositional 



A considerable body of theory has been formulated to argue that 
ecological factors by which rural and, urban>opulatix)ns differ give 
rise to unique norms, 'beliefs, values and customs which are pepuliai^ , 
,to' residents within .the pop.ulatibn, regardless of their social charac- 
teristics (Fis,che.r, 1972, 1^3&, 1973-b, 1975a, 1975b; Simmel, 1951; - 
•Willi ts and Bealer, 1963). -If thes'e ' norms and beliefs 'goverit the pro- 
cess of family 'formation knd the vays in 'which men and women rerate to 
each other, the norms and beliefs may have causal import for fertility. 
A logical extension of this paradigm argues that if ecological differ- 
ences between rural and 'urban populations db' not change through time 
.th^ 'differences in fertility between rural and urban r.eSidints -win 



not diminish. The norms, beliefs, values^i^nd customs which may -Recount 

•for/ differences in'ffertility between rur^l and^ urban women may be 

termed cultural explanations* In -summary, the cultural' explanations 

' \ S • " ' • . . ' * ' > 

approach does not dehy the uCiHty of coniposit;idnal factors for explicating 

' i ' > . * < . 

human fertility dif fererttiais, but^it asserts \p1iat norms. and belief-s 

must constxtute a parf of the exRldrtation. . ' *, ' 

Compositional Factor^s ^ * " . * 

♦ » * • - ' ' 

There are^ five social fac^iors by which rural and> ut-ban populatiofis 

,are differentially composed^ in such a* manner that higher rur^l fertility 

\ . • * * --^ ' 

IS , enhanced. Specifically, female labor force parjticipation and educa- 

tion have displayed inverse relationships with city &i«^*and distance 
from an) urban center (Tawer, 1969; 19703 • Similarly, gradient patterns 
have been reported-by age at first marriage > (U* S J Bureau of* the Census, 
1973a) and duration of marriage (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973b) • 
Farm w^men . (Bumpass and Sweet., 1972) and rural, women (Rifchey, 1973;^ ^ 
ar^.less prone to majrital disruption than are nonfarm and urban women* 
*Ais absenc^ from th4 labor forc?e, low educational atWinment, young age at 
mrs^t m^rriag^, longex^ duration of marriage, and lack of marital disr.uption 
have each been* associated with high fertility in past , research, each of 
these five factors provides an "altierna^i\^ hypothesis to the idea that 
residence exerts* au ^independent effect upon. fertility. c 

Two factors by /which rural an9 urban populations, are differentially^, 
composed may suppress the feftility' differential between rUral and .urban 
are^ST* One factor is racer blacks are more concentrated in urban than in 



rural places of residence (U.S. Bure'au of the Census, 1972). T-he^ second 



farct5r i§ religtqn: Catholics are found mor^, frequently in urban" than 

in rural 'places O^helpton- etal. , 1966)* Since .bjacks and Catholics 

are characterized by higher fertility, their proclivity** toward urbaijs ' . 

^esaSence may operate to minimize^the^ disparity bett^een urban and- rural 

^ ^ * *•»«'*•- • ^ • , 

patterns of childbearing. • ^ * . — ' 

There are at least- three ways by which compositional factors may t 

be said to explain the effect ojT rural-urban Residence upon fertility. 

For example, Slesinger (1974) found support for the argument , that^ ' ? 

^variance in 'fertility was better explained by duration of marriage, work 

-experience, religion, and eduoatioij than by size»bf place, distance 

frop metropolitan center, or the Stoeckel-Beegle size-distance index. 

In other words, large Inverse correlations between fertility and eafch 

* * - * . 

of the residence measures were obtained .because o_f s^ong correlations 

between residence and each of the foifr* compositional' Variables. As a 

. * '• * . ' * ' 

c'oijtsequence, the compo&xtJL^nal variables* may be, said to explain the' 

. - . . ' . ■ . --. . / " J ■ ' - 

rural^urban fertility differential if the correlation between residence 

■ / ' ^ ■ * / ^ 
^and fertility is not significantly different from zero when the main 

effetts of dhe^ compositional variables havd been r.emoved fr^m residence. 

A secpid way 'that the^ compositional variables may explain the farm- 

^ / - \ . • 

nonfarm differences in fertility is through their interaction.. For ,^ 

exampJLe, Bumpass (1969) found that th^ separate effects upon fertility 

V ' ■ 

of both age at marriage and education were not uniform- across all levejs 
t)f the other* variable \)ut/varied together. ^Specifically, the joint e^ffect 

of early marriage and low education was fo.und to predict higher fertility 

/ . 5 * 



than eacfi individual- effect of thes.e two categories considered separately. 

St consequence, the fact that farm women are more -characterized -b;^ 
.joint memb^r^hip In the eatly-marriage and low-education categories ' ' , ' 
might explain their higher cumuJLativ^ fertility. Since this* second . ^ , * 
way in which composition^^* v^iriables may affect fertility* was unexplored 
by Sfesinger, the current study represents an extension* of her work. 

A third 'way in which the compositional fa^ctprs ' might explain the 
farm-honfarm fertility differential is that the form of relationship 
between a composi^tional variable aijd fertility may be different for farm 
than for nonfarm populations. For i'nstanca^^uncdn (1965) argued that 

the pattern of differential fertility in th^ non£arm population x^as 

■ , ' • * " ' ' . / ' 

produced' primarily by coiiples , of - farm , origin, fpr whom a strong inverse 
I » * • " I • . 

relationship between e^ducation and \fertilit/ was found. The same educ;^- * 
tiqn-f ertilfty pattern was observed for couples currently residing .on, 
^arms, but a greatly attenuated pattern was indicated for the indigenous 
norrfarm population. -Since these relaiionshUps were not sul^stantially 
altered ^wfi^n race,- age, marital^ history , and labor force status of the 
wife were controlled, Duncan's findings invite the conclusion tha*t 
farm-nonfarm differences in fertility might result primarily from dif?erences 
in the form of the edi^ation-f ertility relationship' by residence. Support 
for the thiirH type of effect of compositional^ajriables, * unlike that for / 
the firfft two types, could enhance the possibility that cultural explanations 
musf.also be sought for farm-nonfarm differences in fertility, 'because 
the third type do^s-not address why the form. of compositional effect 
might be* different ^or farm than for nonfarm fertility. Hypothesizing 



differences by farm- and^ojinf arm resJ.dence in the", form of relationship ^ 

''"'..* . ' • «f * 

Between a compositional' variable and fertility, is equivalent'^to 

.« ♦ - . ^ • ^ ' 

hypotheJsizing a residence-c-bmpositiqna* factdr interaction term. 
Inasmuch as the ^r^^^nt st^dy takes a ijroader Spectrum of resilience- 
compositional factor int;eractiQns into account, it represents an extension 
of Duncan's earlier work. * - , . * . ' 

• * y • . ' : 

Cultural Factors • . ' 

' / . • / ' " • ' 

Drawing 'upon the earli&r formulations of W:^rth (1938), Fisohe'r 

(1972, 1975a) hypotheslzed\4;hat urbanism should*cr^te 'a more articulated 

A ' • ■ ■ , ., . • . 

System of values -and beliefs. Larger cities should Have more soc'ially 

diverse hj^nt^iiLands from whichv to draw migrants*. Thus, greater urbanism 
' ' \ ^ \ ' ^ . * * 

should *be 'associated with greater subcultural variety* As a particular 
subcultural group ^^becomes more concentrated* in a city, a'critical mass ^ 

*! . " . ^ ' J" ^ 

is attained enabling the group .to achieve institutional completeness 

^ \/ ' ' • 

(e.g., a homosexual nightclub, a foreign-language newspaper, or a 

* • ■* , . » » * 

parochial school). These institutions become vehicles x)f communication 

or places for assemblage and thereby vitalize land intensify .the norms' 

and beliefs of the subculture. Althoiigh the concomitant strengthening 

' " » . • y • • 

of in-group cohesion will produce resistance to. the adoption of alien 

•norms and beliefs^^ some cultural diffusion is ^inevitable. T|^e diffusion* 

. , ' ' ' ' f 
effects from the city t;p the hinterland axe greatest for iperipheral ' 

^ " ♦ 

norms' and beliefs and slowest for basic items^ The* mechanism for this^ 

relationship is specified by Willits and Bealer:* * - ^ ^ 1^ 



^: . tlie naturfe of agriculture i-s such tl^at;' it demands 

* a high landrto-man ratio which has historically ^ • 
hindered the concentration of farmers into large 

^ communities and brought aboiit a .16w density of ' 
■' • * popuJ.atioQ, , /Thi§, in turn*i limits* the number of . • 

potential interacting partners, and thus fewer atocdbal , ' * 
contacts -p^r person are probable. Limited' associa- 
> a tion%le'ad's to a" -strengthening of previously* held / ' 

value^^and is thus, conducive to great fixity of ' ^ ' 
.habits ^nd opinions^- In. a word, to greater' conser- ^ . 

* •vq.tism (Willits and Bealer, 196^ 71)1 \ , ^ ' * \ 

As the ppi^ulation .size and the na'ture of agricultute hav^lu^ique impli- , 

' ^' ' •■ ' ' V ■ • - ■ • ' > • ■ 

cations for the generation of lifesCyle, rural, and urban populations 

are postulated to differ \<Ln subculture,^ . , • ' 

♦ *^ 

• One of the lifestyle (cultural) differences that h^lve been fcmnd 
betwe^ farm ^nd nonfana families concerns the relationship between men 
and women and the^ division pf labor within the household, ' In both farms 
"and nonf arm households, certain tasks must be performed in order for/ - 

tb€L fa^nily to continue to e»ist as a group: e.g. , cooking meals, washing 

< ' . r * ' 

clothes, and paying bills. Thia cross-sex sharing of instrumental trasks^^ 

• • ^ ^- . ■ \ 

within the household (stereptypically the "female", chores) ^has 45een.' ' 

hypothesjlz^j^to* be mqr^ characteristic o'f nonf aiTm *than 'of farm rpsident^ 

(Goldberg, 1959). This hypothesis has J)een. tested and supportec^with 

data from th^^954-1955''Detroit. Area Stud^ . (Blood, 1*958; Blood arid 

Wolfe, 1960) and a Los Angeles study (Centers et al . , 1971). Conjugal 

role relationships structured by household tasks th\is*appear to be more 

Segregated on farms and more iotegrated in cjther .places of residence.* 

It wdjuld appear that the sentiments accompanying -thes^ instrumental 
* < , • 

relation^ltips^would specify a traditional sex-role ideology .among f^rm • 
residents and an egalitarian sex-role "ideology among ijonfarm residents./ 



. ' This* study conceives o{ ideology as , being a commitnjent to a- gaven 

set of values.' As such, ideology is comprised of .both norms and beliefs. v - 

' ^ • ^/ * . '\ ^ \ ' 

Sex^if ferentiating norms obligate persons of a particular^ gender to ♦ 

|, , ...... » • . . ^ 

perform certain tasks, or proscribe them from performing certain tasks, 

• ♦or accord them rights dr* privileges on the basis of gender (Holter ^ .1970) . 

• Norms thus specify how the desirable state of affairs- should be attained* I' 

, ' ^ * 'i « ^ 

^Sex-(iif f^rentia^ting beliefs or values, or\ the other hand, constitute the 

. . justif ica^tion for the.sex-rol^ norms.* Holt^r enumerstted three types of 

beliefs, the presence. of at least, one.- ^eing ivecessary for the survival 

of sex-role differentiation in a social system: 1) beliefs in Innate . t - 

differences in mental or physical capacities or psychological states- by 

sex; 2) beliefs in sex-*role dif f erentfation '^s reflective of natural o*r 

divine law;, and 3) beliefs ia^e isfficiency of sex-role , differentiation. ^ 

As a result, norms and beliefs canstitutie two conceptuall^dif ferent 

J dimensions of sex-role ideology. " * \* / ^ 

That farm populations hold 'distinctly different norms arid beliefs 

^ * about family. lif^ and appropriate, behavior for women has been frequently. . 

*^ ^ / /- . ^ ^ * ' . - r . r . 

- documented. Farm populations are more likely to disapprove of women ^^ 
drinking.ln public places, mote likely to assail' premarital^ sex^ less 
,v . likel'y-:to approve of womeiv wearing Bermuda shorts (in-1955), less , 

likely to think 'that birth control should be, available tp everybrie who 

% • • ■ •- 

wants it,.mpre likely to favor an ear 1^ -age* at marriage* for both males 
ando females, more .likely to'prefer large numbers of 'childrerrt, more, likely 

vote against a divorcld political candidate,* and more likqly to *^is- - 
-approve the^use of cosmetics (Glenn and Alstoh, 1967; Willits et al , , 1974)^* 



ERIC • . . . , » 



> 



\ 



Respondents' from smaller towns show' greater , intolerance thanltHose" 

• from* larger prba;i plat;es w^ith respect to $iude photographs, nlide actors, 

• ' ^ ' > ' \ ' ^\ ' • « 

and topless waitresses, report a higb^r acceptable age for unchaperoned 
* - « .A . , ^ , 

^ dates, and are morq M4cely to feel the impropriety O'f kissing- in ^public 

(Fischer, 1975b). It would appear that farm populations are more • 
• ' • , , ,1' 

J . * ^ • . ' ^ " ' • 

cdmmittad than npnfarm populations -to a nprnjative^and a belief system 

pf-escribing familial roles and proscril^ing extrafamilial^ rolea to 

wc Jen. ^ - > - ' . . " 

' ' Sex'-rple ideology appears to have causal import -for: the size.^of ilamily 

of procreationi The 6ontei\t of all other sex roles isr predicted upon, 

the. sexual differentiation of 'childbear j.ng and childcearing (Blake, "TL 9-72) . 

Therefore, women who adhere more stroggly^ to traditional sex-role • 

ideol'ogies shobld have larger families. Accordingly, Wrigley *(1973) v;, 

found sex-role .egalitarianism 'to be the best single predictor of smaller 

family size preferences. Similarly, Scarizoni ^ (1975), fptind among 

•highly educated" or employed wiveSj^^ Sex-rol^^galitarianism .w^as <ne > 

' • . • ■ ■ * \' •■' . ' . ' " * 

strongest correlutfe of lower birth intentions. C(5inparisoris pf t?Jo, whit^. 

k' ^ " ^ ' " 

i:^ever»*married'f emafle university studojit sajn^les drawn. in,19'71 ancl l»9/4 . 

• ' ' ' ' ' \^ V / , ' • ' - \ 

showed -that; not "Only^ did sex-rol^ modenii^rC^rr^late 'negatively with 

'y ^ .V* • . ' ' * * \ •* ' . ' - * 

birth in-tentibilTfe but also -that^^the relrati^nship int-ensified ov^r the ' > 

t^hree-year interval (Scanzoni,, l976a) . A study of yoiirfg married couples 

• J . ' ' 

(wif e "ag^ci 18-24) revealed that couple's rdle modernity was, superior to^ 

* ' > . , ^ • • * 

both wife' S' education and -wife's age^ at first marriage in predicting 

birth dntenfioQS (Scanzdnl, 1976b)* '*Hence, sex-role ideology ap|)ears 



birtn antei 

' \ ■ 

to' ba an .er 



emerging explanatory facWDr Tor differencial fertility.' 
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Xhe following hypotljeses represent summarization and extension 

of the theoretical and empirical relationships treated above. ^ 

Uj^i .FfLvm women are more traditional in sex-role ideoJ.ogy than 
' tlonf arm womgn, • ' 4 

*-^2* 'Th® higher the sex-role traditionalism, the higher the *actual 
fertility* 

7,Hy The higher farm than nonfarm fertility will be sustained after 
age at first marriage, education, marital instability, labor 
force participation, religion, race, . and* duration of marriage ♦ 
have been controlled. . * - ' , 

. ' . ^ i 

H^: The farm-nonfarm fertility differential will disappear after 
age at first marriage, education, marital instability , labor 
force participation, religion, race, duration of marriage, 
and sex-role ideology have^ been controlled. 



Procedures ' - ' 

The da^t'k far this inquiry were the 19^0 National Fertility Study 

0 

(NTS IIX. The data were deemed unusually well suit,ed to the analysis- 
of farm-nonfarm differentials in childbearing fo^ three reasons. 
First, NFS II was the first" national fertility survey to .include pos't- ' 
married women. Since, marital disruption ^is^more prevalent among 'nonfarm 
women, failure ♦to include post-n^rried resj)ondents .'might yield spurious 
differences in. the 'number of children born to farm as compared do 

• * ■ ^' .-"^ ' ' , • ■ ■ 

^nonfarm\]^omen. Second, fhe sample contained information on all compo- 
sitional factors for each ifespondent. ' Third, NFS IP contained eigjiteen 
questions regarding sex-role ideology, the first suoh inclusion in a 
national, fertility^'^su^'vc^l Therefore,' the data afforde4; mea|ures 
both the cultural and «the compositional 'rarf.ables hypothesized to 
rendeV farm fertility ^if ^^erenr from the n'onf^rm^^ ' , ^ . . 



12 ■ ■» 

, • ■ ■ ■ y ■ . >, ■ , 

The cross-sectional aesign of the data precluded comparisons of changes 

- . ) ' - ' ' " ' * 

Ln the independent variables, to changes in fertility^^ Consequently,, the 

current 6t^tus 'category wall employed for both dfepeifdent and .independent ' * 

variables. The* measure of fertility was the number 'of children ever* 

born. ^ > - , 

^he compositional variables were scored in .the following ^ay. 

, Residence was coSed 0)* farm, and 1) honfarm'. ^ge at first marriage 

was measured m single year6v Education was scored^ 1) elementary, • 

1-8 years; 2) high school, 1-3 year^; 3) high school, 4 years^ 

• 4) some t:ollege; 5) college, 4 or more years. Marital instability 

^ 'was coded as 0) first marriage unbroken and 1) first marriage broken.' 

^ The work, categories were 0) not working and 1)- working. For current 

relagious preference. Catholics were scored'^ 0) aud non-Catholics, ^ 

1) *[ The race categories were 0) black and 1) white. Since 'blacks v-- 

were double-sampled, it was necessary to proportionally weight' the . 

' sdl^ple by the 'factors o£ 0.579 for currently married blacks and 0.432 

^ '' t 
, for post-married blac^cs. 

? ^ Since sex-role ideology was_ conceived to be multidimensional, i't 

was necessary to construct an. index of each dimension of sex-role 
• ' , ideology to operationalize a conceptually contlrftious ranking of 

^ respondents from conservative to egalitarian*. The 1'8 sex-role items 

(Appendix A) were scored in the following manner: 1) strongly agree; v 

2) 'agree; 3) uncertain; 4) disagree; 5) strongly disagree. Item ' . 
reversal for posits^ely worded statements insured that the more ^ 

egalitarian responses received higher scores. 
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A factor analysis of the 18 items was done', with the principal. 

.components method of ' factoring. An oblique rotation of factors to 

simple structure was chosen to permit a more flexible patterning of 

relationships. As Cartwright, (1965)' has argued, an empifical test^ 

of the orthogonality of emergent dimension^ is afforded rather than 

imposed by an oblique 'rotation. Kaiser's eigenvalue of 1. O'suggested 

^t least two signif ixiant: factors and Cattel's (1966) scree test yielded 

three. Those factor, loadings: in the rjotated matrix (Appendix* B) that . 
p > % .. .. 

were greater than or equal to 0.30 \fere cieemed statistically significant. 
Since three of the rotated f a*ctoi:^^ had item loadings meeting this 
criterioij, three factors were chosen as most representative of patterned 
relationships in the data. - * * . 

The* empirical dimensions that emerged -met theoretical expectations. 
One dimension, composed pf six itgins, captured normative orientations 
regarditig female rights of access to extrafamilial roles. A $econd 
dimension, consisting of five items,' pertained to beliefs ^bout. the, " 
consequences to a woman and her family of ptocreation that such norms 
presuppose. As such, this belief dimension apparently represented 
orientations toward the^ Efficiency in work performance by the family .of 
procreation that may predicate a certain division of labor- between the 
sexes. The third dimension, consisting of three items, appeared to tap / * 

beliefs regarding innate physiological,, psychological, or mental capacities 

' ' • ' . ' 

conditioned by gender. 

» * . 
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Since the assumption of multiple causation of farm-nonfarm differences 
iA fertility x^as. made, a statistical- procedure permitting the examination 

. ■ ' V/ ■ ■ ■ .V. ♦ • . ♦ 

of unique variance in fertility explained by/each predictor, variable. 

or by classes of predicrtor variables was needed. Therefore^, linear ^ 

" , • . ' ) \ 

regression was chosen for Hypothesis 1. Multiple regr^sion was 



selected for Hypothesis 2 
had been identified. 

The decision was made 



since three me^asures "of^'Seji-rd^e ideology 



to use hierarchical regression for Hypothesis 



"3 and 4. If sex-role ideology is a ^tritical i"uterpretive link between 

r \ ' ' 

f ' - 1 *■ 

farm-noufarm residence and fertility, if was imperative to show that the 
increment *i]ci vai;iance explained by "residence was significant/ after the ' 
variance accounted for by the compositional factors had befen cont;rolled. 
Since the principle of hierarchy states that the significance for an 
interaction term presupposes ; the signif ic^incQp of its^ lowerr^prder relati'^es 
(Bishop et al4 , 1975), *the, order of inclusion levels for Hypotheses 3" • ' 
became: 1-) the seven com^^itional variables, 2) their 21 two-way inter- 
action terms; 3) the residence factor; knd 4) the seven two-v^y<.?.ititeracti(Jns 
between .residence and the compositional factors. For Hypothesis 4, the 
fijrst two inclusion levels remained the same as fot Hypothesis 3. The 
r^emaining levels were: 3) the, three sex-rple variables; 4) 'the residence 
factor; ''5) the seven interactyiotis between residence and the^cotripositional 
factors. ' The significance of the increraeiital variance in children ever ^ 
born explained- by a factor or a l^ei of factors was test^d^by an -F ratio 
^(Kerlinger andi Pedhazur; 1973; Namboodiri etal. , *1975) . 

' ■ \ 
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Findings . * • 

The linear regressions of. the three measures of sex-role ideology 
*upon residence (Hypothesis 1) are displayed in Table 1. Tlie simple 
correlation coefficients and standardized regression coefficients 
shox>red residence to be most strongly related to norms about females' 
rights of^access to, extrafamilial roles, the measures of association 
f urtjier 'indicated that residence was abqut- equaliy well delated to the* 
belief scale about women' s rights to ^extrafamilial roles and to the - 
measure of beliefs about inborn differenced between persons attributable 
to gender. Although, the magnitudes of these relationshipsVwere * 
t^eak (6 7 0.^08, 0,06, and 0,05, respectively), in-each case the*F ratio 
was^ statistically significant, . ' * , 

[Table l£about here] ^ . ^ ' 



Althbugh the rela.tionship between sex^-role ideology and residence 

was statistically Significant, the^ small magnitude of the relationship 

.reduced- the likelihood^ that it would serve as a major interpret ive'lirik 

in, the i?esidence-fertility relationship. Nonetheless, the^ possibility 

existed tjiat when the 'relationships betweei^' fertility and the compositional 

*> • ■ ' • 

variables were controlled in a multivariate framework, the effect of sex- 

role pLdeology- upon the residej)ce-f ertility relationship.. might be enhanced. 

If sex^role' ideqlogy is to be an iinportant interpretive link between *, 

farra-nonfaruir.residence and fertility, demonstration of the relationsh^ip 

between sex-role ideology and fertility is also necessary, The^refore, 

Hypothesis 2 posited that greater sex-role traditionalism would be \ 

predictive of higher fertility. * • i 



I Since no intr.insic causal ordering among the' three sex-role^ 

measures was hypathesized, a standard multiple regression of children. 

ever', born -upon these" three facets of sex-role ideology .was employed 

(Table 2), The F ratios showed that the increment to the regression sum 

of squares owing t6 tl\e addition of the variable when the other variables 

were in -t^^ equatito was in every case significant at a '= 0.01. In 

addition, the relative magnitudes o-f thfe' standardized regression 

doef ficients indicated that the belief dimension, regarding supposed 

innate differences between persons because ,of gender (3--0.18) was 

mor^e strongly related to fertility than* was the ndrmative dimeiSsioti or 

* ' - * ' / . ' ' * <, 

' ». " * 

the belief dimension about women* ^ rights* ^o eSfcraf amilial roles ^ 

. ■' • ' • ■ ^ 

(3= -0.04 in bcJth of the 'lattef"" cases). Thersefo're, Hypothesis,.2 was 

f , * k » - 

supported.' ^ * 

. ' ' ' > ; T 

. / . [Table 2 about hei'e] / \ 

Although statistical significance was found for all sex-role 
measu^res in the -test of Hypothesis 2, the weak magnitudes of the corre-. * 
lation coefficients 'and the standardized regression coefficients for 
the association between fertility knd .the- normative and belief dimensions 
about women s right^ to extrafamilial* roles' s^g]&ested that the^e t;wo' 
jneasures of sex-role ideology would .not serve*^ as ifli{)ortant interj^etive ' 
links between residence and children ever born onca the effects of the 
seVen compositional variables had been parti^lled out of these measupe^s 
of sex-role ideology. The size of the regression coefficient for the 
factor of beliefs 'ascribing differences on the basis of gender did ^ ' 
suggest,^ however, that traditionalism £ot this aspect of sex-role 



ideology was ^ associate'd with larger family sizes. Yet since 



Drinativ\ 



the normativ^ dimension was most closely linked with farm-nonf arm ' 
residence, these f-indings implied thart at least one dimension of sex7 
role 'ideology was an important predictor o^ fertility but^that 
sex-role iBeology was not a key interpretive .variable for the - . 
residence-fertili.ty relationship. . ^ 

The overall goodness 3f fi"t test for • the . tota-1 variance explained 
by, the regression model'^of Hyp^p^;hesis 3 yielded a statistically signi- 
ficant F ratio (F=94.57, p < 0.01) (Table^Jg)- Being oVer one-third of 
the total variance in y,^"-!^ explained v^ri^^mde was quite large in magni- 



tude, as well. -*he variance explained- by- the seven compositional 
£actQr,s was statistically 'significant (F=AA8.19, p < 0.01). Further- 
more, the, 21 two-way interaction te<rms involving these comppsitional 



factors provided an increment to expla'ined- vajriaifce that was ^ffg^ra^iciintly 
different from zero (F=7.80, p < 0.01); ^Of special, relevance tor 
Hypothesis 3 is that, even when the effects of the composif ional jfariables 
an4 the concomitant intera^itions had first been removed from residence, 
the increment to explained variance provided by residence was statistically 
significant (F=11.38, p < 0.01). Finally, the seven two-way interaction 



terms involving residence with a ccJmpositional Variable did, not prowce^iv 
a statistically significant increment to explained variance in children 



IN ' * 

The varisnce due to the^seven compositional factojrs,^^^ their 

associated 21 two-way interactions was removed from residence but not 

f>om fertility. - The resultant squared semipartial, correlation 



ever'born (F=1.36,'p < 0,05) once' the, compo*sit^ional variables, the two- 

and the residence 

term has been controlled. Therefore', the argumerlts that the main or 



*3p&y interact ioi:iLS ^fcong the contpositional vatiabl^s, a 



interactive effects of the compositional variables account for the . | 

-residen tia l difference in fertility were not supported (Slesinger, 1974; 
Bump^$, 1969). -It can also be concluded^ that the importance of residence 
for fertility was^not explaine4'by a change in/the form of "relationship 



between tHe compositional variables wd fertility across, farm and nonf-arm 
populations. ^ - ^ O « 

■{Table 3 atout here] ■ • , 

Unfortunately, th^ introduction- o5 the 28 tworway interaction^ 

. V - ^ ' * • - , ' '* ^- 

'terms into the regression equation ^produced multicdllinedrity , ^ince^ 
each multiplicative 'tferm was highly correlated with at least one of 
its main, effects* Accordi^ig to Althauser (1971), the effect of mult^T* 
coMinearity, depending upon -tlia size of sample means fot a given x- 
and n^y is deflation or. (in rarer 'cases) inflation of the regression 
coefficients for the main effects. To circumvet^t the problem, it was 
decided to* eliminate all the multiplicative terms from the regression 
equation. This de't?tiJ«ion was prompted l)yfrthree considerations. V ^ 



2 ' ' 

/oQ TO ^ oon) repres.ented the proportianal increment to explained 
y v^y. iz. • . zo^ « • ' ' 

variance in fertility accounted for by residence after the seven compo- ^ 

sitional factors and the 21 interactions had been controlled. The F 

ratio tested the statistical significance of'tljis semipartial correlation. 

By2Contrast,' the squared* partial correlation between residence and fertility^ 

(r ^rt) ^^^iild have^been obtained had the variance du^ to the QO{hpo- ' 

sitional factors ,and the ij. .ii^teractions been removed not only from resi- * 
deuce but also from fertility* As^rSueh, the squared partial correlation ^ 
would have represented the proportional decrement* to unexplained^ariance • 
in fertility cause(^ by the introduction of residence -after the first- 28 ; 
variables had been controlled. , * 



^First\ the seven multiiplicative terms represejitirig -the residence- 
coraposj^tion interactions did 'not attain statistical significance, Cdnse- 

V ' ' ' ' ' ' - ^ 

q\ienfely,](^the variance 'in fertility could be adequately explained by fei« 

■\ • • • - 2 • • 

reduced moael of, three inclusion le\^els (R = 36,4 pcrrcent). S^econdly, 

* ^ . \ . ,.. ' — ■ 

'fche 21 interactpLon, terms representing the second inclusion level * 

explained only l,8^ercent additional ^^variance ovei^»that Explained by 

the seven compo^itKonail variables alone (R^ = '34,5 pertent)T For ' 

this reason^ delejling the 21 terms would achieve .parsimony without large : 

sacrifice of variance ejcplaineS.- Thirdly, the purpose of including 

.the interaction terfns as the second and. fourth levels *in the hierarchical 
regression was to ascertain whethej. the effect of residence upon 
'fertility could thereby be mad^ to disappear,. Since thi^^-efXect of 
r^sidenc.e did not vanisl^ subsequent elimination ^of the interaction 
would not prej'udice the conclusion' that Hypothesis -3 x^ras supported.* 
The regression coefficients for Hypothesi^s 3*CTable 4) were not 
biased by multicollinearity in the new model, for the largest 
correlation among independent variables was 0, 37 betx/een education and - 

•age at, first marriage. Duration of marriage was the most strongly related 
t6 fertility o'f the eight predicirbr variables *(B = 0,50)» It ♦was^ also 
found that whites had fewer children than^blacks, the standardized 
beta for 'race was -0.14. Cutrent.work (B = -0ri3) and current^ relig- 
ious preference (B = -0.12)* were about equally well related to 
fertility: working women and women professing non-C^^.tholic faiths 



had fewer children than women not workin-g 'or women stating a preference 
for Catholicism. -Age at first marriage (B = -0,Q8) and Education 



(6*== -0.(^8) were inv^r^ely relateH to f ertility^^as well. Each of 



these variables i^as statistically significant, e The findings for the- 
relationships between these six compositional variables and fertility 
corroborate* 'rdsiilts from ail earlier^^alysis of these data (Westoff 
and Ryder, 1977). ^ ' . 

, '/ * 

jTabJe' 4 about h^re] 

The only unexpected finding for th& compositional variables was 
that instability 06. first marriages (3 = 0.06) was associated with * 
larger rather than smaller tiumbers of children. Bogue's (1969). report 
of ah inverse association between marital disruption and fertility ^ 
wag Based upon an , aggregate- level tabular analysis ot theiA960 Census 
with the use of three control factors /^ace, age, and residence of 
women) :\The difference in findings between Bogue* ^analysis anji the \ 



current study may-have thus r^julfced either from dif ferenges in data 
'or differences in structural models. In addition, the Freedman etal. / 



(1$59^) report yi^s based upon a^sample of currently married womejx. 
Hence, theiV findi|[^s of ati inverse -association between matital disrup- 
• tion and fertility may have been biased by-th^ seleciive^^r^entry to^ * 

the cttrrentjy married status category of post-married women having small ' 

"s ^ ' ' / ' 

numbers of children. As Table 4 shows, the positive regression coefficient 

for instability attained statistical ^significance (F=27.9, p. < 0.01), 

■ " ' y - - " ■ ' • ' ■ 

Af^er the seven compos ition'ac variables were in the regression, 
equation, the addition of residence yielded an Increment of 0.00114 to * ^ 
explained T^ariance, which was statittically significant (F=10.38, p '< 0.01)>v^ 



Although the magnitude 'of the standardized beta fpr residence (3 = -p,03) 
was the smallest'^f the eight regression weights , support of Hypothesis 3 
confirmed that residualizing r.esidence upon the seven compositioi^ 
variables did ^not cause the relationship 'between residence arid fertility 
to vanish • . • ' ' ^' • - • 

^ In the hierarcnical regression* for HypQthes^is 4^ the overall 
goodoess of fit test yielded ^n F of 88,97, whicK^as statistically 
significant (T^ble 5). The- structural model foif Hypothesis 4 ^xplained * 

^7 .percent of the variance. Since the jEirst two inclusion Jev^l^ '(the 

o ' ( , ' . * ^ 

seven compositional variables and the associated two-way interaction 

terms, respectively) remained the^same as for Hypothesis 3, the F » ' 

ratios testing the \ncremental var^tance .explained by eacTi b'f these 

two sets of" 'Ipredictors were unchanged^ The third level of inclusion 

was th^ three measures of sex-role ideology, whi^h became the 29'feh, . 

'30th,. and 31St predictor variables in the regression. After the 

amount of variance explained by the first 28 variables had been^ 

^ ' V * ' ^ ^ 

removed from the normative measure regarding, extrafamilial female 
roles, the increment in variance explained for fertility -^wholly by 
this factor of sex-role ideology was ngt ,signif icantsly different , from 
zero (F=2»52,, p > 0,05). Similarly, the additional variance explained 
by -the belief dimension pertaining to extrafamilial female roles was ^. 
not significant (F=0, p > 0^05) after the. first 29 variables had been 



introduced into the regression^^^ jj^ ^^fffereht picture was obtained for ' 
th^. measure of^. beliefs about iaitate. dif.f,erences between* persons that 
can *be ascribed to gender • . Even df tej3y|lf^" latter sex-role measure 



^ ' ■ , ^ 22 . 

' i ^ ~' ' ' r • 

• had^een residual ized' on the first 30 variables, its contribution .to 
' ' ' - *• / » - 

2 ■ , . . . -.^ 

R was statistically slgnif ic^t * (F=41. 64, p <D-01). These outcomes 

aVe consistent with the findings for Hypothesis 2, where^the m^nitydes 

of the stan'^rdized regression weights suggested that, only the latter . * 

measure or se>:-role jldeology would remain an important predictor of 

fertility, ceteris paribus ; 

> [Table 5 about bene] 

JChe fourth level pf inclusion (32nd independent variable) in the 
hierarchical regression was residence. After th^ 'amouht of '^variance 
uniquely explained by the seven compositional variables, ' their associated 
<^ interacbiorl terms, and the three sex-n:c51e measor.es had been removed 

from residence, the^ latter factor still contributed a significant incre-^ 

2 ' . ^ * ^ 

ment to. R /(F=5^.96, p>< ^,01). Since the addition of the sex-rale^ mea- 

/ . ' « ' • • 

sqres' to the regression ^uation did not cause the f arm-nonf arm differentia 

\irf , fertility to vanish. Hypothesis 4 was not '"supported, 

Because the nx^sencei of multicollinearity in the\hierarchfbal 

regression for Hypothesis 4 obviated a 'Comparison of )re^res£ioh weigh^ts^ 

, ■ . ^ ' . - . . r ■ - . - - 



of El 



* for the sex-role'^ measures to weights for the other main effects, it was 
decided to eliminate the interaction terms from the' analysis. Multi- 
cc^lihearity was thereby removed, for ,the largest intercorrelation 

J- aiBjong the remaining predictor -variables was b.37 (for age at first - ^ 
maririage and education)^ Three stages ro^ inclusion were observed when 
the regression was repeated: 1) the sfeven composHional variables; 2) the 
three se'x-role measures; and 3) residence (Table 6)t A comparison of 

Tables 4 and 6 xe^veals that the tnagnitudeg of the* standardized regression 

% . 
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weights change^! 0111^ slightly. Duitation of marriage remained the best . 
single predictor of children ever born. It is aiso notable that 
beliefs about innate gander differences was as good a predictor of 
children ever born as were marital instability, education, and age at 
first'' marriage ta^ceri -separately . - 

, ^ ^ [Talrle 6 aboyt here] ' . 



Residence ^had the smallest st'atistica}.ly significant r^ressipn 
we?-gbt- Two intefpretations of this finding are possible. One is 
that res'idence has a negligibjLe effect ofi fertility. A second inter- 
pretation is that givep the very uneven divisidn of thp sample between 

farm and nonfarm categories (6 percent and 94 percent, respectively), 

^ ^ . . ... 

the small magnitude of, the regression coefficient underestimates the 

^ X ' ■ ' 

effect --^r residence. The fact that residence continued to exhibit a ' 
statistically significant effect; despite. tHe large number of predictor^ 
variables and the extremely unbalanced sample division l^pds *suppor4: 
to the sec&nd interprei^ation. - ' . ' ^ » ' 

' J * Conclusions 

/ 

; / • * ' ^ - 

findings of this atudy point to several profitable areas for 
future research* One finding was the negative ^ssociat^n t)etween 
/fertility ^aod beliefs in differences among persons ascribable to gender 
Therefore, one profitable area for fut\tre study is the bases of beliefs 
in ascriptive differences between males and females. Beliefs that 
g^^ider implies biological, psychological, and mental limitatioSt^ 
upon persons may arise' fr.om 
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^ several spurces. One suc4i source, unexplo^red in the present study, 
is a conviction that such differences ate instituted by natural or 
divine lax^* ^ . ' ' . \ 

There are'"some bases for concluding that farm populations* are 
more fundamental In religious b.eliefs than- tlw nonfarm. Fanh populatioas 

. 'o • ' ^ • ' • ^ 

have been found more likely to believe in the existence of a heaven, a 

*, t 

hell, ^d a devil, more likely to^ belifeve in the divinity of Christ, 
, an(i more disapproving of religious exogamy and Sjibbath labor^Gl^nn and 
Alston^ 1967; Glenn an^ Hill, 1977; Willdts et al ., 19740- As a. result, 
future study^^ould 'prof itably explore the^relff^oiis bases of sex-role 
norms and beliefs and their relationship to'farm-^nonfarm differences ii 



in 

/ 

fertility. • * : , * \ ' ' T ^ ! ^ 

. ^. Previous studies have found -aspects of social^ ConseVv^tisju^rtQ^vary 

^ * ^ J-"""^ * \ ' * 

inversely with size of plap^ and dlree£ly*witii distance f roi^ .an^^irbah 

^ ' • ' • — \ * ' ' * . ^ . 

center (Glenn and Hill, 1977; Willits et a^y , 1^73 and 1974)r- 

Therefore J a sec^ond arad^^b't future research woul'd b>e "to seej^ vh^^^r 

a ^ gradient patte;rn mi^r*^xist for dimensions, of sex-^role ra^ology. . 

* i y \ ^ * * * ( ^ ' * 

If such a graMent pattern is found, then' thfe^j^ral nonfarm popu^aliion 

wouid be^mor 



^ conservative^ with reapect to 3ex-role norms, and beliefs- 
thg^urbW liop^^ such, the cgmblnation of these twp 



siibgrqui)s^{ the nonl^rm population in,t1ie presentsfcu^V may'a^^ount . 

■ . I - ^ ' • ■ ' - A ^ ^\ - ' 

>^rythe ffaWure %l sex^role ideology to explain ^resTLdenti^l differenjees 




h fe;j?|ility. 



■•c 



«^hird /direction "fC»r future research is the furtfier exjp^lor^tipn- 
^f.»^ur^-urban differences iir^fdftility. - The present study* focused upon^ 



one^segment 'of the rural population: farm resixieuts* Since rural nonfat^ 



. .. 25 - 

^ < ~ , * ♦ 

women have higher fertility than urban women (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
19?3a) , the^ heterogeneity of , the nonfarm population may have understated 
the jtigignitude of the |:esidence-f ertllft^^relationship reported here. 

Beale (1975) recently documented the ^eve rial between -^970-1973 ^ 
of the nonmetropolitan to metropolitan net migration flow that has 
characterized the exchange, of rural and urban populations* 

This reversal was accompanied by a widening of the nonmetro- '"'^ 

t 

politan-metropolitan >llfferentiaJL in fertility (Beale, 1975). Another 
recent study found that the gap between rural and urban fertility w^ts 



wider fo 



r those under^ 25 years of age than for ,those older (Rindf uss 
and Sweet, 1975). These findings do not' suggest a convergence of the 
rural-urban fertility gap.* • * 

Finally, Zelinsky (197,1) has argued that a characteristic of post- 
transitional societies is the emergence of nopeconomic motivations for 
migration. He further speculated that such motivations, wpuld play an 
even larger part in decisions to mover' If noneconomic motives do 
co^ne to dominate migra-tion decisions in post- transitional soc^.eties, 
then fertility decisions a fortiori ^shbvild b6 ba^feH on noneconojpic 
factors. Consequently, to the extent that the new metropolitan-to- 
nonmetropolitan migration trend is selecMve of persons seeking family- 
intensive lifestyles and valuing traditional sexrroles, the rural— urban 
fertility differential may be expected to continue* Future studies relating 
migration and fertility -can reveal the extent to which, *in a post-industrial 
society, these demq^Wphic processes* are responsive to lifestyles and 
•ideologies specialized by residence. . * , 
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Table 1. Regressions of Three Measures of Sex-RolQ Ideology Upon Residence.' 
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Table 2. Standard Mult 


• - , • 

iij^ Regression of Births Upon Three Measures of Sex-Role 
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Table 3. SummarycOf Hierarchical Regression of Children Ever Born Upon 
Compositional Factors, Compositional Interactions^ Residence, 
and Compositional-Residence Tnteractions^ 
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Weighted N=55,966. . Intercept = 3. 87, ,The overall goodness of fit, 
calculated by F„_ yields 94,57, which at 36 and 5,929 degrees of 
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freedom is .^ignifidant for p<0, 01, 



Hierarchical regression approach: 

F = (r|^ R^(kp- k^). P tests the significance of i 

N (1 - r;)/(N - JCp-1) , ^ 
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' R gained by adding ordered variables R + 1 through F 
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Table 4. Hierarchical Regression Births Upon Zompos^itiohal Variables and Residence 
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^ei ghted N?=5,966; Intercept=3. 85. The overall goodness-.of fit, calculated by 
yields 394.07, whic"h at 8 and 5957 degrees of freedom is significant at p < t). 

''p < 0.01 ' ; , ' ^ ■ ■-^ ■ ■' 
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Table 5* Summary of Hierarchical Regression of Children Ever Born Uppn 
Compositional Factors, Compositional Interactions; Sex-Role 'J 
Measjir"^^ Residence, 'and Compositional-Residence Intelractions 
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Tab l6-^>-- Hierarchical Regression of Births Upon Compositional Variables, Sex-Role 
Measures, and Residence , ^ . : 
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^<[pighted N=5,966; Inter cept-4. 45. . The .F ratio for overall goodness of fit =.292.50, 
which at 1^ and 5,954 degrees of freedom is significant for p < O'.OI. 
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♦ Append A 
SEX-ROLE DIMENSIONS 




Dimension 1 



A woman'-^should have exactly the same job opportunities as a^man. 



On the job, men shoilld not refuse to work under women. 



Young girls^are entitled *to as much ind^peftdence;yas young boys, ^ 

Men and women should^be paid the same money if they do the same work. 

Women shou)ld be considere4 as seriously as men for jobs as executives 
or politicians or even President. 

There should, be free ^'child^care centers so that women could take jobs. 



\ 



« 



Dimension 2 

A pfe-.school child is likely to suffer if his mother works.* 

A. working mother can establish as warm and 'secure a relationship 
.with her children as a mother who' does not work. 

It is much better for everyone involved' If tile man is the achiever 
'Outside the home and the woman takes c^r^^of the 'home and family. 

Women are much chappier if they stay at'^home and take care of their 
children. 

If anything happened to' One* of the .children 'while the mothS'r was 
workings she couldTnever forgive herself. ' 



Dimension 3 



A man can make long-range plans for his life, but a woman has to 
take things as they come. 

You usually find the happiest families .are those/ with a large number 
of children. 

Sex seems to exist mainly for the man^s pleasure. 



/ 
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Appendix B 
FA^CTOR ANALYSIS FOR SEX-ROLE IDEOLOGY 
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Table 7. Rotated Factor (Pattern) Leadings 
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See Appendix A. 
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